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THE PRAGMATIC THEORY OF VALUE: A REPLY TO 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


**7T\HE problem of values,’’ writes Mr. Herbert W. Schneider in 

his recent article in this JouRNAL,! ‘‘has been in the front 
rank of the battle line so persistently in recent years that it may 
seem desirable to let it rest in peace for a while.’’ I am not sure 
that. this does not apply with special force to the present writer. 
Nevertheless, some reply to Mr. Schneider seems almost demanded 
of me. For he identifies my name with the ‘‘psychological ap- 
proach,’’ bracketing it with Meinong and Ehrenfels, who, even if 
they cared to, obviously could not reply at the present time. 

The thanks of all of us are due Mr. Schneider for his contribution 
toward an understanding of the larger issues. My own feeling of 
obligation is genuine even if accompanied by certain reservations. 
I feel bound, for one thing, to protest against his identification of 
my own work exclusively with the ‘‘psychological approach.’’ I do 
this with the less hesitation, however, for the reason that in this 
matter he has, I think, misunderstood the others as well. To 
Meinong, for example, a Gegenstandstheorie of values is as much a 
desideratum as a psychological theory. In general those of us who 
have employed a ‘‘psychological and positivistic’’ method have also 
been fully conscious of what we have agreed to call the azxiological 
problem, and in no ease has psychology meant Psychologismus. As 
for myself, the characterization is sufficiently disproved by my own 
book, with its emphasis upon the two problems and methods of value 
theory, to say nothing of more recent work in which the objective 
study of value has been wholly in the ascendancy. 

I mention these facts largely because Mr. Schneider’s misunder- 
standing at this point has, to a degree at least, colored his whole dis- 
cussion. Over against the psychological and. positivistie approach 
he sets the ‘‘ absolutistic and idealistic,’’ as though the two were 
wholly incompatible. Both of these suffer from—he does not use 
the phrase, but the implications are plain—a ‘‘vicious abstraction- 


1 Vol. XIV., p. 141. 
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ism.’’ But ‘‘there has been developing,’’ he holds, ‘‘a new approach 
to the theory of value and it demonstrates the fact that the two 
methods of Miinsterberg and Urban are not the only two and com- 
plementary approaches.’’ This new approach is that of pragmatic 
logic and functional psychology, and from its cardinal principle, 
the analysis of the ‘‘value situation’’ itself, he expects great things. 
‘*By refusing to separate the internal and external world by a stone 
wall, it is foreed to deal neither with personal satisfactions nor 
with eternal absolutes.’’ 

Now I do not believe that this charge of vicious abstractionism 
can be justly applied to either of these methods. So far as the psy- 
chological approach is concerned, I do not find that any one of the 
three factors which, according to Mr. Schneider, an analysis of the 
value situation discloses (a valuable object, an organism or activity 
to which it is valuable, and an end or purpose for which it is valu- 
able) is in any way slighted. If the psychological method fixes its 
eyes on the consciousness of value (and the organism and organic 
activities presupposed), it is merely that there are certain prob- 
lems which can be solved only in that way. As economics has long 
since found, explanation of the acquirement and mutation of value 
on the part of objects is impossible without just this analysis of the 
psychological determinants of value. Abstraction there undoubtedly 
is, but it is not vicious, for it is wholly conscious, and no one who 
makes a proper use of it imagines for a moment that it is the whole 
of value theory. As for the charge that the psychological method 
is forced to deal only with personal satisfactions, how is this pos- 
sible to one who has read either Ehrenfels’s or my own discussions of 
collective and over-individual values? 

On the other hand, it is just as difficult for me to see how the 
charge of vicious abstractionism applies to the ‘‘complementary’’ 
method. It does not necessarily neglect the total situation,.‘‘separate 
the internal from the external by a stone wall,’’ or ‘‘deal solely with 
eternal absolutes.’’ If it has its eye primarily on the objects of 
value, as Mr. Schneider charges, it is merely that the investigator 
must have his eye somewhere if he is to ‘‘get anywhere’’ at all. If 
he finds absolute values, it is certainly not because ‘‘his method 
forces him to deal solely with them,’’ but because he finds them, so 
to speak, embedded in the total situation. I am not interested to 
defend specifically the conclusions of Miinsterberg, with whom, un- 
fortunately, the method is exclusively identified by Mr. Schneider. 
A certain schematism and abstraction I would not deny, as I have 
already indicated in a criticism of his Philosophie der Werte in this 
JOURNAL.2 But I am interested to defend the general method. 
2Vol. V., p. 523. 
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Over-emphasis of the valuable objects there may be at times, but how 
ean it be claimed that there is ‘‘neglect of human wants and inter- 
ests,’? when it is precisely the meaning of these interests and their 
systematic coordination, that are sought throughout; when, rightly 
or wrongly, is it held, not only that there are actually over-individual 
interests and values, but that it is these alone that give the indi- 
vidual interests meaning and validity? A charge of faulty analysis 
is possible, but surely not one of neglect of fact. 

I find myself somewhat embarrassed in replying to Mr. Schneider’s 
criticisms. To do so adequately seems to imply, on his part, not only 
an imperfect knowledge of the writers examined, but also a compre- 
hension of the problems of value theory which leaves something to 
be desired. This embarrassment is considerably increased when I 
attempt to comment upon the positive side of his paper in which 
he celebrates the triumphs of the new method, the contributions of 
which he thinks are ‘‘significant and far-reaching.’’ 

Despite his criticism of the psychological method, he admits that, 
‘fas a scientific theory of human goods, it has scientific value and 
social significance.’’ ‘‘It has served the cause of progress.’’ It 
seems then all the more ungracious that I should feel bound to ask 
just where these contributions of the new method are to be found? 
I for one have got much stimulus and suggestion from Mr. Schnei- 
der’s and other pragmatists’ papers. But a new method which shall 
supersede one with admittedly definite scientific results to its credit, 
must show other credentials. It turns out that Mr. Schneider him- 
self sees these contributions largely in the future. He has much to 
say about what we shall learn when we study values ‘‘at home’’ in 
the specific situation, of the gain in social progress when we have 
thrown off absolutism in ethics and value theory. But living in the 
future is a soft job, and the promissory method apparently used so 
successfully in social and educational reform, does not work so well 
in science and philosophy. 

Surely Mr. Schneider would scarcely suggest that what he calls 
functional psychology has as yet contributed anything specific to the 
scientific study of values. He makes the charge, indeed, that the 
experimental study of valuations and value judgments has hitherto 
been largely vitiated by neglect of the specific situation, by trying 
to find ‘‘the things that are pleasing or displeasing, satisfying or - 
unsatisfying, likable or unlikable, just in general.’’? ‘‘Genuine 
evaluations,’’ he tells us, ‘‘are never made in general.’’ But we 
are not told of any general laws of valuation that have resulted 
from the study of the specific situation. Perhaps because, as I am 
inclined to think, in the nature of the case none can be extracted 
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from it. Valuations may, indeed, not be made in general, but if 
there is to be any science of them, they must be studied in general. 
In any case, in this direction we have promise rather than perform- 
ance. 

In another direction, however, genuine contributions may con- 
ceivably be looked for. ‘‘Pragmatic logic’’ may make our thought 
clearer and more coherent on the fundamental problems of value 
theory. This is in fact Mr. Schneider’s claim. A good part of his 
paper is devoted to showing how by the magic of the ‘‘total situa- 
tion’’ the vexed problems of ‘‘definition’’ and ‘‘classification,’’ of 
‘‘subjectivity and objectivity,’’ are all easily solved. 

Here my embarrassment, which has been steadily increasing, almost 
reduces me to silence. In these fundamental matters it is all so 
much a matter of what we demand, and the demands of the prag- 
matists, taught as they are to remain ‘‘at home’’ in the specific 
situation, are so modest that, in comparison, some of us seem to be 
convicted of an exigency that is pedantic, to say the least. The 
thought, too, that, to secure the benefits of these contributions, we 
must exchange logic for ‘‘pragmatic logic,’’ presents to some an 
almost insuperable barrier. Yet who of us would not gladly make 
such sacrifices if thereby we could secure Mr. Schneider’s assurance 
that there are no problems? 

For instance, there is his very simple definition of value as ‘‘a 
quality of an object by virtue of which it becomes a means to an 
end.’’ If one could accept this, it would indeed end all the pother 
over the question whether value is a quality or relation, or whether 
ultimately it is definable at all. It would end it surely. But it 
would end it precisely at the point where for most of us the real 
problems of value theory begin. ‘It would also force us to accept 
such impossible consequences as that existent things alone are values, 
and that ‘‘ends are not to be spoken of as values at all.’’ Again, 
take the dispute over the ‘‘subjectivity and objectivity’’ of value. 
This is to be ended by saying: ‘‘Of course human values are relative 
to human desire, but that is no reason for despising them as merely 
subjective.’’ ‘‘Of course human values are objective both in that 
they are of objects and in that they are controlling and guiding 
factors of human experience, but why should value be, therefore, an 
eternal quality of certain objects independently of the relation of 
these objects to practical situations?’’ ‘‘Of course.’’ They are 
both. These are unimpeachable sentiments. In a sense I share them 
myself! But, as I have indicated elsewhere, instead of solving the 
problem, they merely state it. 

I must allow what I have said elsewhere to stand as my amplifica- 
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tion of this point. To repeat it here would require space which I 
have no right to ask. My only object is to suggest why it is that 
many of us fear that little help is to be got in this direction also. 
I do wish, in conclusion, however, to call attention to one point at 
which to my mind the fundamental incoherence of the pragmatic 
value theory reaches its culmination, namely, in its discussion of 
the fundamental issue of ‘‘value and existence.’ When the prag- 
matist says, often in the same breath, existence is a value and value 
is an existent, is it not just because here, as elsewhere, he moves 
back and forth within the magic circle of the ‘‘specifie situation”’ 
in which he finds himself desperately enclosed. It is this that gives 
rise to the paradox in the pragmatist’s theory of the value judgment, 
which makes the ‘‘practical’’ judgment both creative and cognitive. 
It is this also that, if I may depart from my point for a moment, 
creates the ‘‘instability of pragmatism,’’ making it now naturalistic 
and realistic, and again subjective and idealistic.* It is true that 
the pragmatists have said over and over again that such things as 
these do not disturb them. That is perhaps a matter of taste. ‘ But 
if so, they will surely be catholic enough to make room in their 
philosophical carayansary for those of us who have other logical 
desires. 

I ¢an not help feeling that the unfruitfulness and incoherence of 
pragmatism in the theoretical sphere are closely related to a similar 
impotence in the sphere of practise. In practical matters, to which 
I would not refer were it not that it is to these Mr. Schneider makes 
his constant appeal, the philosophy that defines value as merely 
means to ends, and insists that ends are not to be spoken of as values 
at all, has, for instance, its natural consequence in a theory of edu- _ 
cation that at bottom knows no intrinsic values, and in an attitude 
toward the present crisis in national and international polities, 
which consists in taking refuge in a wholly instrumental oppor- 
tunism. If even within its own ranks there is murmuring and talk 
of the ‘‘twilight of idols,’’ is it not perhaps merely because certain 
inherent weaknesses in its theory of values are now coming to the 
surface? And are they not due precisely to this obsession of the 
‘*specific situation,’’ so perilously near to the ‘‘bondage to the pass- 
ing moment’’? The fear of abstraction may be the beginning of 
wisdom, but it is also the part of wisdom to get over that fear. 
The specific situation is a good point to start from, but it is fatal, 

3 Both this paradox and this instability have, by the way, been pointed out 
by Professor Perry. It is all the more curious that, playing upon a footnote in 
my article on the value judgment, he should associate my view with that of 


Professor Dewey, when, throughout the articles in which this discussion occurred, 
the essential and fundamental differences were constantly emphasized. 
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practically and theoretically, to remain sticking in it. Relevance to 
the passing moment has its value, but there are also situations, both 
practical and theoretical, where to be ‘‘resolutely irrelevant’’ is both 
a duty and a right. 


Wipur M. Urpan. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 





THE VALUES OF PRAGMATIC THEORY: A REJOINDER TO 
PROFESSOR URBAN 


® smeginiocoegam URBAN has honored my article on ‘‘ The Theory 
of Value ’’! by the foregoing reply and criticism. I am under 
genuine obligation to him not only for his valuable criticisms and 
comments, but also for giving me the opportunity of possibly clear- 
ing up some of the misleading points in that article. I welcome this 
opportunity all the more because recent discussions of the problem, 
especially those of Professor Urban, call for a reconsideration of sev- 
eral of the points brought out in my article. Unfortunately that 
article was written before Professor Urban’s, Professor Dewey’s, and 
Professor Perry’s articles appeared, and hence could not profit by 
them. Many of the points brought out in my paper have been far 
more ably and thoroughly discussed in them, so that to revert to 
mine would seem unprofitable. But since Professor Urban’s reply 
has raised a number of important questions, I shall attempt a dis- 
cussion of some of them not merely on the basis of my own article, 
but of recent discussion iu general. 
Professor Urban’s protest against being identified with the 
‘* structural psychology ’’ approach to the problem of value is quite 
justified in view of his recent articles, which are of a quite dif- 
ferent character from his ‘‘ Valuation, its Nature and Laws.’’ It is 
certainly true that in them ‘‘the objective study of value has been 
wholly in the ascendancy.’’ My statement was, of course, based on 
his earlier writings, especially on his Valuation. But even so, I take 
it, Professor Urban protests, not only because he recognizes a Gegen- 
standstheorie as complementary to the psychological, but also be- 
cause he has discussed the ‘‘axiological’’ problem and method as 
distinct from the psychological. To take the latter point first, the 
rigid separation of the two problems and methods seems to me to be 
good evidence for the very point which I tried to make, namely, that 
the psychological method of Professor Urban is structural; for it is 
only when a certain mental content, ‘‘affective-volitional meaning,”’ 
feeling, etc., is taken by itself as a description of ‘‘ worth-experience”’ 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 141. 
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that the ‘‘axiological problem’’ arises in order to give this subjec- 
tive analysis objective validity. Starting out with certain ‘‘mental 
facts’’ as descriptive of value, with feeling as the ‘‘worth-funda- 
mental,’’ or with the ‘‘consciousness of value,’’ Professor Urban 
seeks to construct a psychological theory of value by analyzing 
these ‘‘psychical facts’’ and by formulating their laws. This sort 
of procedure, it seems to me, is evidently a structural psychology, 
despite Professor Urban’s claim that it is ‘‘functional,’’* for a 
genuine functional psychology knows nothing of ‘‘mental facts,’’ 
‘*nsychical facts,’’ ‘‘content of consciousness,’’*® e¢c., nor would it 
‘fix its eyes on the consciousness of value’’ to solve any problem of 
value whatsoever. In other words, to think that describing how one 
happens to feel when eating a piece of pie has any significance for 
a theory of pie-value, or in general that a structural analysis of 
feeling as such throws any light whatsoever on the nature of value, 
is comparable to an attempt to construct a science of medicine on 
the basis of the miserable feelings of sick folks. But once having 
constructed a theory of value on the basis of supposed ‘‘ psychical 
facts,’’ the validity of such values immediately becomes a problem. 
Hence the necessity of an axiological method to establish a relation 
between these values and reality. The situation is quite analogous, 
as Professor Urban points out,‘ to the knowledge problem. Having 
defined knowledge in terms of structural mental elements, the psy- 
chologist needs a science of epistemology (analogous to axiology) to 
give a basis for validity of knowledge weberhaupt, in general. My 
point here is simply this, that the axiological approach to the prob- 
lem of values, far from being an adequate complement to the psycho- 
logical approach of Professor Urban, is but one of its evil fruits, an 
evidence of its structural character. 

The same is true of a Gegenstandstheorie in the sense in which it 
would be a desideratum. An objective analysis and a subjective 
analysis, each made independently of the other, and then set side 
by side or added together, will never give a functional theory of 
value, any more than an adequate theory of knowledge could be ob- 
tained by adding realism and idealism together. The situation is 
somewhat analogous to an analysis of the function of digestion 
which would consist in an analysis of the structure of the digestive 
system and an analysis of vegetables, meats, etc. The really vital 
factor, namely, digestion, is left out altogether. On the one hand, 
there would be a tragic attempt to discover food as an intrinsic 

2 Valuation, p. 13. 


8 Ibid., pp. 13-15. 
4 Ibid., p. 16. 
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quality of vegetables and meats and on the other, a ‘‘positing’’ of 
food as a ‘‘necessary presupposition’’ of the digestive system, but 
lacking objective validity. Value like food is a functional term, and 
an adequate theory of value must be an organic analysis of the 
value-function. So that, while there may be a reference to all of 
the factors of the value situation in Professor Urban’s, or even 
Miinsterberg’s theory of value, the factors are nevertheless not 
studied as factors in a situation, but as abstracted from it. In other 
words, the one method ‘‘fixes its eyes on the consciousness of value,’’ 
the other ‘‘has its eye primarily on the objects of value,’’ but neither 
has its eyes on the value situation. The result is, to carry out the 
figure, a cross-eyed effect instead of clear vision. 

I have called value a function here. Had I realized when I 
wrote my article that the term ‘‘quality’’ was still so equivocal, I 
might have used ‘‘function’’ instead, though I doubt whether this 
term is less misleading, since it is so fashionable. However, what I 
wanted to emphasize is that value is a name for the functioning of 
objects in certain situations and in a certain way. An object func- 
tioning in an incomplete, indeterminate situation as a completing, 
determining factor is a value.© Objects always function specifically, 
not in general. .The instrumental function of objects is and must 
be specific, from the very nature of function. Hence a functional 
value theory must take values specifically, relative to their situations. 

This is, of course, contradictory to Professor Urban’s statement 
that ‘‘an ultimate definition of value is concerned only with intrinsic 
value, all extrinsic or instrumental values going back ultimately 
to concepts of intrinsic value.’’”* ‘‘For to say that the furthering of 
a tendency is to that tendency a good is to imply that furthering 
or fulfilment is in itself a good.’’* If this is so, I suppose it might 
follow that value is to be conceived as an ultimate continuum or 
**form of objectivity.’’ But is this so? Does the judgment that 
X is good for Y imply that X is in itself a good? Certainly not, it 
seems to me. And that the concept of intrinsic value is not back 
of that of instrumental value can be shown, I think, by a reference 
to Professor Urban’s own work. I quote:® ‘‘The same objects, let 
us say diamonds, may have little worth or indeed be distasteful to 
me personally, although in another attitude I may ascribe great 
value to them and, indeed, think of them as intrinsically valuable. 
My friend’s action may be sanctioned by me in immediate apprecia- 

5 Cf. Dewey, ‘*The Logic of Judgments of Practise,’’ in Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic. 
6 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 452. 


7 Ibid., p. 454. 
8 Valuation, p. 22. 
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tion; although from an objective, moral point of view I must needs 
condemn it. Such contradictions can only be resolved by a distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective values. Closely connected 
with this equivocation is that which arises when the distinction be- 
tween intrinsic and instrumental values is ignored. An object 
which is worthless, or indeed the object of negative, worth judg- 
ments of harmful or bad, may acquire the worth predicate when it 
becomes instrumental to some object of immediate and intrinsic 
value. Similarly, within the sphere of instrumental values or utili- 
ties of economics, we find an equivocation which can be removed only 
by the use of the distinction between subjective and objective. On 
the one hand, if anything is of worth because it is utilizable, it is 
always so for a subject and with reference to concrete conditions. 
But on the other hand, we are led to ascribe value to an object, for 
instance when we say that iron has value, irrespective of its rela- 
tion to an individual subject and to concrete conditions; by a process 
of abstraction we give the object value in itself.’’ Here, it seems 
to me, the relative instrumental character of values appears as 
primary, and intrinsic value serves merely to usher in the distine- 
tion between subjective and objective, which is, of course, a very 
vital distinction for Professor Urban’s whole scheme. On the pre- 
text of the ‘‘equivocal’’ character of relative value, and by a process 
of abstraction he gratuitously gives the object ‘‘value in itself.’’ 
By this procedure values become ‘‘ functions of the relation between 
subject and object.’”® He continues: ‘‘When we speak of an object 
‘as having absolute or objective value, it is only by a process of tem- 
porary abstraction from the subject in some specific attitude, not 
from the subject itself.’”? Now this I would call ‘‘vicious abstrac- 
‘tionism.’’ ‘‘The actual value,’’ continues Professor Urban, ‘‘is 
always the meaning of the object for a subject in some attitude— 
never an attribute of the object itself. The imputed value added 
to the actual value arises from attitudes of the subject, negligible 
or irrelevant from the standpoint from which the actual value is 
determined.’’ Such ‘‘imputed value’’ is indeed an imputation, in 
the derogatory sense of the term. That the actual value is always 
a meaning of the object for a subject in some attitude (disregarding 
for the moment the subjectivistic implications of the statement and 
giving it an objective interpretation) is a plain matter of fact; and 
all that needs to be done is to discover what meaning in what atti- 
tude, or in other words to analyze the value situation, in some such 
way as I attempted in my article, or as Professor Dewey did in a 
more successful and thorough way in his articles. There is nothing 
9 Ibid., p. 25. 
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equivocal about instrumental values as such. Equivocation arises 
from faulty or incomplete valuation, and does not call for a distinc- 
tion between objective or intrinsic and subjective value, but merely 
for clearer understanding or knowledge of the actual meaning or 
function of the object in that situation. Hence, I say, the abstrac- 
tion of value from a specific situation is vicious, and the admission 
that it is ‘‘wholly conscious’’ makes it all the more vicious. If valua- 
tions are not made in general, how can they be fruitfully studied as 
if they were. To quote Professor Urban’s reply: ‘‘ Valuations may, 
indeed, not be made in general, but if there is to be any science of 
them, they must be studied in general.’’ This seems to me a 
vicious scientific, or better, unscientific, doctrine. A man might as 
well argue that one must study hydrogen and oxygen ‘‘in abstrac- 
tion’’ in order to make a scientific study of water. Just as water 
ceases to be water when it is decomposed, so an object ceases to be 
a value when abstracted from the situation in which it functions. 

But Professor Urban is, of course, quite right when he says that 
science abstracts its data; and such a genuine scientific abstraction 
is ‘‘the value situation.’’ Situations do not exist isolated in experi- 
ence, but fused, one within another or one overlapping: another. 
Objects are usually members of numerous situations. But intelli- 
gent valuation is possible, science of any sort is possible only when 
these entangled situations are ‘‘abstracted,’’ or better, ‘‘extracted.’’ 
In other words, ‘‘equivocation’’ is the result of not considering value 
in its specific relations, of carrying the confusion of immediate ex- 
perience into scientific analysis. This sort of scientific abstraction 
is not vicious since it does no violence to facts, but merely selects 
the relevant and rejects the irrelevant. 

So much for the chief point raised by Professor Urban’s reply, 
the charge of ‘‘vicious abstractionism.’’ But the foregoing has, I 
think, also suggested several others which should be mentioned, 
though limited space makes a critical discussion of them impossible. 
The first is the distinction between objective and subjective values. 
It follows from what has been said that value can not be regarded 
as a ‘‘function of the relation of subject to object,’’ as Professor 
Urban would have it. I tried to show that the distinction has been 
imported into the value problem in order to fit it into an epistemo- 
logical scheme. There are no such things as objective or intrinsic 
values which act as norms or standards of validity over purely sub- 
jective values. The specific, relative character of value makes it 
neither subjective nor objective, but simply, as Professor Dewey 
says,’° practical. We may, however, speak of subjective and objec- 


10 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 364. 
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tive values in a social and moral, not in a logical sense. Situations 
vary in scope, and the same object often has to be evaluated with 
reference to several situations, some more inclusive than others. 
The narrower situation might be spoken of as subjective or subordi- 
nate to the broader. But it is to be noted that the distinction is not 
made within a valuation, but between value situations. The logical 
validity of a valuation is determined within the situation, but the 
social significance is determined by relations between situations. 

It may be merely confusing to use the subjective-objective distine- 
tion in this way, and I would not have introduced it here were it 
not for the fact that it may throw some light on the problem of indi- 
vidual versus over-individual values raised in his reply. In accus- 
ing the psychological approach of Professor Urban of dealing only 
with ‘‘personal satisfactions,’’ I was quoting Miinsterberg rather 
than giving my own opinion. It is true that the structural psy- 
chologists have dealt with over-individual values, but nevertheless 
the basis of these is conceived of as ‘‘the impersonal attitudes’’ or 
what is more generally known as the moral sentiments of individuals. 
Since valuation is conceived of as ‘‘a continuous, progressive and 
systematic determination of the stream of conation and feeling in the 
individual’s mind,’”! any over-individual values which may be dis- 
covered are due to a social, objective reference of this ‘‘stream in the 
individual’s mind,’’ rather than to the objective, social situation. 
So there is a good deal of truth in Miinsterberg’s charge that this 
psychology is subjectivistic and concerned only with individual satis- 
factions. The analysis of the value situation here defended does 
not need to refer over-individual values to their supposed basis in 
individual feeling, nor, on the other hand, need it refer the indi- 
vidual values to the over-individual values to give them validity. 
Social values are discovered simply in objective social situations, 
which bear a moral relation to more restricted (‘‘subjective’’) situa- 
tions, but they are of no significance in determining the validity of 
any value whatsoever. 

Another implication of the instrumentalist position is its bearing 
on the relation of value to existence, which Professor Urban mentions 
in his reply as ‘‘the point at which the fundamental incoherence of 
the pragmatic value theory reaches its culmination.’’ It must be 
quite evident that for a functional theory the problem of value 
versus reality in general simply does not exist, since it is the fruit 
of a ‘‘vicious abstractionism.’’ We may ask of any particular 
value whether it is real or not—that is precisely the business of 
evaluation ; but the relation of value in general to existence in gen- 
eral is a meaningless problem. Values are natural facts or existences, 


11 Valuation, p. 15. 
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but that raises no intelligible problem. The statement that ‘‘exist- 
ence is a value and value is an existent,’’ which Professor Urban 
attributes to pragmatists, is, it seems to me, pragmatically quite 
meaningless, and I have been unable to locate it in pragmatic litera- 
ture. Furthermore, what has such a statement to do with ‘“‘the 
magic circle of the specific situation’? Or again, what is the con- 
nection between the bondage of the specific situation and the 
‘*paradox’’ of a practical judgment both creative and cognitive, the 
‘‘instability of pragmatism,’’ etc.? 

In my paper I was aiming not so much at a value theory which 
would fit into the general pragmatic philosophy, but rather at a 
discussion of the problem of value on its own merits and in its own 
terms. And while I recognized the contributions of instrumental 
logic and functional psychology to the problem, I did not care to 
identify the analysis explicitly with pragmatism or with any -ism, 
since it seems to me that we shall make better progress if we approach 
the problem in the spirit of cooperative inquiry,’ rather than by 
bringing into it all the rivalries and ‘‘caravansaries’’ of current 
philosophies. However, since Professor Urban has identified my 
paper with the pragmatic attitude, and probably justly so, and has 
made his reply the occasion of a criticism of pragmatism in general, 
it would seem my duty to attempt a few words in defense of prag- 
matism ; though, as I said, I would prefer to have the analysis of the 
article stand or fall on its own merits, rather than on the merits of 
pragmatism as a philosophy. 

‘*Surely,’’ says Professor Urban, ‘‘Mr. Schneider would scarcely 
suggest that what he calls functional psychology has .as yet con- 
tributed anything specific to the scientific study of values.’’ And 
yet that is precisely what I wish to suggest, and as evidence that — 
this is not merely presumptuous on my part, I suggest several such 
contributions. (1) A genuine reconsideration of the problem and 
an exposure of the barrenness of the old analysis. (2) The concep- 
tion that values are specific, and can not be studied abstracted from 
their. situations, any more than life can be studied in a corpse. (3) 
A tentative analysis of the value situation, the outstanding contribu- 
tion in this respect being Professor Dewey’s Essays on Judgments 
of Practise. (4) The correlation of intelligence and evaluation, a 
critique of the metaphysical and theological separation of a world 
of fact and a world of value, of judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. These contributions, I should say, represent some of the 
chief products of the ‘‘functional’’ approach. Whether or not they 
are adequately proven is of course a matter of doubt and difference 
of opinion, but certainly if they were accepted, they would quite 
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revolutionize the aspect of the value problem. From a positive 
standpoint they may not loom very large, but from the-standpoint of 
current theory they seem to me very significant. I would even sug- 
gest that they would have far-reaching consequences for Professor 
Urban’s own theory. Too much is not to be expected of pragmatic 
theory at present, since it is still forced to be largely polemic in 
character. But despite this unfortunate condition and despite its 
infancy, it has created an intellectual ferment, even with regard to 
value theory, which is quite unparalleled in recent times. Certainly 
the implication that no general laws have resulted from the study 
of the specific situation ‘‘because from the nature of the case none 
can be extracted from it’’ is not only false, but quite absurd, for 
the law, for instance, that value is the instrumental functioning of 
objects in specific situations is quite as general and abstract as any 
you please. 

Then there is a second indictment against pragmatism made by 
Professor Urban, namely, that pragmatism pretends to solve by a 
mere sleight of hand all the most perplexing problems not only of ° 
value theory, but of life in general. ‘‘In these fundamental matters 
it is all so much a matter of what we demand.’’ That my little ar- 
ticle only scratched the surface of the problem of values I am fully 
aware. But that I, or even pragmatism in general, regard this as 
a panacea and am quite willing to let it go at that, lest it scratch 
too deep, is radically to misunderstand the temper of the prag- 
matic attitude. Pragmatism means a redirection of philosophic in- 
quiry into genuine problems, and the reason it refuses to enter into 
such problems as subjectivity versus objectivity of values, value 
and reality, classification of values, etc., is because it finds these 
problems misleading and not genuine; and far from resting in quiet 
self-complacency it endeavors to restate the problems of value in 
scientific terms and to show in what directions scientific inquiry 
must proceed. Pragmatism marks not the end of value theory, but 
a fresh beginning. 

Another implication which comes out in Professor Urban’s reply 
and in much current criticism of instrumentalism is that the 
‘‘specifie situation’’ is an intellectual shackle, ‘‘a magic circle,’’ a 
‘“‘hondage to the passing moment,’’ implying an impotent ‘‘oppor- 
tunism,’’ ‘‘instability,’’ lack of foresight, etc. Just why this atti- 
tude is so prevalent is not easy to understand. I imagine the word 
‘specific’? has something to do with it—‘‘specifie situation’’ being 
interpreted to mean limited, narrow situation. Had not current- 
thought reveled so in ‘‘the general,’’ the Ueberhaupt, the absolute, 
it might have been better simply to say ‘‘situation.’’ For the ex- 
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pression ‘‘specific situation’’ is evidently a redundant expression. 
A situation-can be nothing but specific. But as I have already 
pointed out situations vary in scope; they may be matters of an 
instant or of centuries, of only individual concern or of world-wide 
significance. But one is just as specific as another. The moral 
problem is precisely the problem of making valuations with respect 
to these larger, broader situations. But this moral interest should 
not be allowed to confuse the analysis of valuation and value ‘as 
such. So I should like to suggest that the ‘‘instability’’ of prag- 
matism and many of its other faults and ‘‘paradoxes’’ have no rela- 
tion to this offensive ‘‘specific situation,’’ but are due to the fact 
that the various rival types of philosophy naturally interpret prag- 
matism according to their own philosophical predilections. This 
would at least account for its being ‘‘now naturalistic and realistic 
and again subjective and idealistic.’’ Of course the varied interests 
and philosophical backgrounds of the pragmatists themselves have 
something to do with it. 

The charge that pragmatism is unfruitful in practise as well as 
in theory is pragmatically a severe charge; but it seems to me to be 
quite without foundation. The fear that pragmatism will become a 
‘*nolitical opportunism,’’ that it is ‘‘in the bondage of the passing 
moment,’’ that it lacks foresight, that since it knows only relative or 
relevant values it knows no genuine values at all, is born, I think, 
of this misinterpretation of the ‘‘specific situation.’’ Certainly the 
facts of the case seem not to support the charge. For it is precisely 
pragmatism’s keen interest in establishing creative intelligence and 
foresight in our social life, and its claim to being a redirective force, 
a practical philosophy, that is its distinguishing trait. And the 
severe test which the present crisis has put upon philosophy seems 
to bear out this claim by demonstrating the value of the pragmatic 
attitude. Those intellectual activities which are now genuinely 
constructive forces, such as the group of liberals known as ‘‘realists 
in polities’? and represented by such organs as The New Republic, 
are inspired by the pragmatic philosophy; not exclusively, of course, 
by the group of philosophers known as pragmatists, but by the 
temper of mind for which their philosophy stands. And if philos- 
ophy is to make for intelligent social reconstruction, it can never 
do it by remaining ‘‘resolutely irrelevant.’’ In fact, the present 
situation reveals quite clearly, it seems to me, that those who in 
politics and morals persist in being ‘‘resolutely irrelevant’’ are a 
social nuisance and irritant rather than a potent, redirective force. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Mechanisms of Character Formation. WituiamM A. Waite. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. ii + 342. 


We are indebted to a distinguished psychiatrist for this inter- 
esting book, the first comprehensive exposition of Freudianism from 
the pen of an American. The work bears the subtitle An Intro- 
duction to Psychoanalysis, and in the preface the writer states that, 
following Sigmund Freud, the ‘‘ real creator ’’ of the new psychol- 
ogy, he will attempt ‘‘ to lay down the broad principles which under- 

lie human behavior.’’ Apparently the writer’s theme waxes more 
‘ ambitious as he proceeds, for in the concluding chapter he writes: 
‘*T have tried to draw a picture of man that gave him his placement 
in the scheme of things and did not endeavor to separate him from 
other living beings nor from the forces of nature in general. In 
other words, I have tried to show that he was only one of the multi- 
tudinous manifestations of life and even that the general laws of 
energy, as they apply in the inorganic world, are also applicable 
here ’’ (p. 330). In reality what the writer has given us, therefore, 
is a rather crude and sketchy philosophy of energy from the stand- 
point of Freudian psychology. The inference lies close to hand that 
the philosophy of the book is an outgrowth of the notion of energy 
so prominent in the Affekttheorien of both Freud and the Zurich 
school. 

The reviewer finds it difficult to give a critical estimate of this 
book, though he has read it with interest and profit. This is due 
in part to the writer’s failure to draw any sharp line of demarcation 
between matters of fact and philosophical speculation or poetical 
fancy; the book abounds in fanciful, though often interesting anal- 
ogies, and in sweeping philosophical generalizations. Another diffi- 
culty is offered by the matter of the book itself. Apparently it is 
the work of a medical specialist who finds in Freudianism a 
convenient instrument for cementing into something like a system 
the results of wide reading and catholicity of interests. The facts 
of comparative, individual, and abnormal psychology, physiology and 
neurology, anthropology, comparative mythology, the physical sci- 
ences as well as philosophy and art are laid under tribute for material 
wherewith to illustrate the Freudian theses. Back of this more or less 
heterogeneous material and serving to give it a quasi-metaphysical 
unity is the notion of a creative energy or libido, conceived now in 
terms of Nietzsche’s ‘‘ will to power’’ (p. 190), now in terms of 
Bergson’s élan vital (p. 42). This unfolding libido gives rise to 
conflict (Ch. IV.), ‘‘the very root and source of life’’ (p. 63). Con- 
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sciousness arises out of the necessity for resolving this conflict, and 
the unconscious (Ch. III.) which far surpasses the conscious both in 
content and importance, is the result of the accumulations of the 
past experience of the psyche, phylogenetic as well as individual. 
The unconscious is composed of submerged wishes or tendencies that 
oppose efforts at adjustment (p. 120). The libido, as found in these 
submerged wishes of the unconscious life, appears only in the form 
of symbols (Ch. V.), the real meaning of which is veiled. It is in 
the dream-life (Ch. VI.) that the mechanism of the unconscious 
phase of the psyche can best be studied, for the dream is ‘‘ a wish- 
fulfilling dramatization ’’ (p. 142). 

In a curious chapter on ‘‘the family romance’’ the writer 
describes the efforts of the libido in the individual to make the tran- 
sition from ‘‘ infantile attachments to adulthood ’’ (p. 148). Much 
in this, as well as the two succeeding chapters on the ‘‘ will to 
power,’’ is purely fanciful. We are told, for example, that at birth 
the child is thrust from a ‘‘ state of comfortable and unconditioned 
omnipotence ’’; its first cry is an ‘‘ expression of a desire to return © 
to the uterus’’ (p. 178). Incest, therefore, in the adult is but an 
expression of this primordial infantile sexual impulse (sic) to return 
to the state of ‘‘ comfortable and unconditioned omnipotence ’’ (p. 
. 155), whatever that may mean. Much suggestive material is con- 
tained in the chapters on extroversion and introversion, organ inferi- 
ority and resolution of the conflict. 

On the whole, Dr. White’s book shows wide learning and offers 
much interesting material, but lacks logical coherence and exactness 
of terminology and is marred occasionally by slovenly English (pp. 
15, 40, 91, 152). In spite of its subtitle, An Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis, it hardly meets that need as successfully as Hitschmann’s 
Freud’s Theories of the Newroses, recently made accessible to Eng- 
lish readers ;' neither does it possess the incisiveness and clarity of 
Professor Holt’s brilliant little book, The Freudian Wish. The value 
of Dr. White’s contribution lies rather in the light it throws upon the 
many affiliations of Freudianism with contemporary thought and 
especially with philosophy. For the chief attraction of the book is 
the note of broad and sympathetic humanism running through it, 
born, doubtless, of the intimate acquaintance with the hopes and 
fears, the darling ambitions, the passionate loyalties, and the pathetic 
illusions of human hearts enjoyed only by the priest or the physician, 


JoHN M. Mecxuin. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


1 Moffatt, Yard, and Company, New York, 1917. 
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A Primer of Logic. Henry Braprorp Smirx. Pulaski, Va. H. D. 
Smith and Brothers. 1917. 


Mr. Smith’s ‘‘primer’’ is an instance of the application of a 
modern and rigorous method to the old problem of the formal treat- 
ment of the syllogism, immediate inference, and sorites. The theory 
is developed without reference to application and with regard only 
for the formal properties of the elements with which it deals. If 
the theorems of logic represent the rules for demonstration in science 
(which might condemn the logician to humble observation of the 
scientist at work) this book is concerned rather with the logic of 
logic itself. In it the Aristotelian logic is treated as a special case 
of a more general logic and is distinguished by special postulates as 
the geometry of Euclid is distinguished from the non-Euclidean 
geometries. 

In the formal solution the four orthodox categorical forms, (1) 
All a is b, (2) No ais b, (3) Some a is b, (4) Some a is not b are re- 
placed by four forms in which the predicate is quantified, viz., (1) 
All a is all b, (2) Some a is some b, (3) All ais some b, (4) No ais b. 
Among these forms are established three relations: ‘‘worse than,’’ 
‘**doubly worse than,’’ ‘‘trebly worse than,’’ after the fashion of Sir 
William Hamilton’s ‘‘better’’ and ‘‘worse’’ relations. By means 
of these relations, which are defined by their use in a complete ex- 
position of the true and false propositions into which they enter, 
the author makes it possible to express symbolically the rules for 
the deduction of the moods of immediate inference and syllogism. 

The presentation of the theory has been made pedagogical rather 
than methodical and much of the theory is developed in the groups 
of exercises following each chapter. This has led in one case to an 
apparent ambiguity. It is not clear (p. 19) whether the ‘‘worse’’ 
relation is established by definition or postulate. 

An appendix contains a very satisfactory discussion of method 
and a full account of the relations between the classical logic and 
the special categorical forms that are treated in the text. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. April, 1917. The Meaning of ‘‘The Universe’’ (1): C. 
E. Hooper. — Defines the universe as ‘‘the totality of real thought- 
objects, considered under the four related aspects, namely, Space, 
Time, Natural Characters, and Natural Causation. Explains the 
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meaning of ‘‘thought-objects, reality, aspects,’’ and then 
elaborates the four aspects of the universe. Moral Sense, Moral 
Reason and Moral Sentiment (pp. 146-161) : E. W. Hirst. - An ex- 
amination of recent discussion regarding the psychology of con- 
science with special reference to the moral sense views of Hutcheson 
and Shaftesbury, and the moral reason doctrine of Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall. The truth lies neither in emotion nor in intelligence alone, 
but along the lines of the mind’s natural development. Such lines 
are drawn following the analysis of sentiments given by A. F. Shand. 
Lotze, Bradley, and Bosanquet (pp. 162-170): AGNES CuMING. - 
An account of Lotze’s treatment of the position and function of 
thought with respect to the criterion of truth and the dualism of 
sense and thought, and a comparison of them with the positions of 
Bradley and Bosanquet. ‘The latter inherit their problem from 
Lotze, but, it is maintained, the dualism in Lotze- represents a false 
abstraction, hence the subsequent procedure is artificial. Schopen- 
hauer and Indiwiduality (pp. 171-187): Bertram M. Latna.-A 
brief exposition of Schopenhauer’s theory of knowledge, his meta- 
physics, and his ethical doctrines, showing to what extent he fails to 
do justice to individuality, followed by a criticism of his philosoph- 
ical attitude with a view to correcting this injustice. Discussions: 
Causality and Implication: B. Bosanquet. Universals and A For- 
tiorti Reasoning: W. A. Pickanp-CamBripcE. De Propositionum 
aut Iudiciorwm Problemate: H. P. Cooke. Critical Notes: John 
Dewey, Essays on Experimental Logic: A. Sipawick. G. Santayana, 
Egotism in German Philosophy: F. C. 8. ScumuEr. Augustus de 
Morgan, A Bundle of Paradoxes: C. D. Broap. New Books. Philo- 
sophical Periodicals. Notes and News. 


lem of Art and History. London: Macmillan and Company. 
1917. 


Coffey, P. Epistemology or the Theory of Knowledge. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1917. Pp. xiv+ 374; viii 
+ 376. 

Croce, Benedetto. Logic as the Science of Pure Concept. Tr. by 
Douglas Ainslie. London: Macmillan and Company. 1917. 


Whitehead, A. N. The Organisation of Thought. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1917. Pp. vii-+ 228. 


Carr, H. Wildon. The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce: the Prob- ' 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION AND THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Proresor LoveJoy has sent to this Journal a comment on Pro- 
fessor Creighton’s note concerning the programmes of the Associa- 
tion’s meetings, published on page 472 of this volume. On account 
of the late date of the receipt of Professor Lovejoy’s letter we are 
unable to print it in its entirety in advance of the meeting for 1917. 
Since, however, the question of a plan for future discussions is to 
come up for consideration at this meeting, we excerpt Professor 
Lovejoy’s summary of the plan which he regards as best adapted 
to promote interesting and effective discussions and fruitful co- 
operation in philosophical inquiry: 

1. A subject for discussion, and three or four leaders, should be 
selected and announced by the Executive Committee not later than 
March 1 of each year—the subject to be stated in the form of a 
restricted and, so far as possible, unambiguous question. No defini- 
tions or analyses should be proposed by the Executive Committee. 

2. The leaders should communicate with one another as soon as 
possible: after appointment, and hold at least one conference (ex- 
penses to be paid by the Association) and attempt thereby: 

(a) to decide what terms involved in the subject (if any) require 
special definition in order to avoid confusion and equivocality in the 
discussion ; 

(b) to agree, if possible, upon a common usage of these terms in 
their own contributions to the discussion—or, if this is impossible, 
to state explicitly each his own definition ; 

(c) to formulate any principles or presuppositions, relevant to 
the subject ; upon which they are in agreement; 

(d) to formulate, if possible, the questions about which they do 
not agree, but which they agree in regarding as crucial for the settle- 
ment of the main question under discussion ; 

(e) to state briefly the theses, with respect to the questions just 
mentioned, which they severally intend to maintain. 

3. The results of these preliminary discussions of the leaders 
inter se should be published not later than July 1. 

4. Each leader should publish, or distribute to all members, at 
some time between July 1 and the date of the annual meeting, an 
article (or articles) setting forth fully his arguments for the theses 
which he maintains—these articles to attempt in all cases to join 
issue in some definite manner with the contentions and arguments of 
the other leaders. 
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5. Two sessions of the annual meeting should be devoted to the 
discussion of these articles and the issues raised by them, other mem- 
bers besides the leaders being asked to contribute papers. 

6. Teachers and students of philosophy throughout the country 
should be asked each year to give some special attention in their 
courses or discussion clubs, during the fall term, to the subject pro- 
posed for discussion at the ensuing meeting of the Association. 

7. A select bibliography of the subject for discussion should be 
published either by the leaders or the Executive Committee, as may 
prove more convenient. 


ArtHur QO. LovEJoy. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


ETHICS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In the discussion of the topic, I propose to inquire how far ethics 
can apply to international relations and what kind of conceptions 
can obtain in a democratic international society. 

Moral consciousness, organizing itself at first on the basis of re- 
lationships in small groups, has come to conceive both its values and 
its standards as universal and objective. 

The sharp contrast between the ethical judgments pronounced 
by members of the opposing nations in the present war challenges 
the assumed universality and objectivity of the moral consciousness. 
Leading answers are: 

1. No ethical judgment upon such national acts as the present 
was is appropriate. ‘‘International conflicts are not so much moral 
events as they are the clashing of social forees.’’ (Warren, Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, April, 1916.) 

2. The ethical predicates appropriate to individuals are not ap- 
plicable to nations or states. The state is itself the universal and 
transcendent aspect of man. Its safety is supreme law. (Riimelin, 
Politics and the Moral Law.) 

3. Many at least of the ethical predicates have no applicability, 
for the state is fhe community organized for the single purpose, 
power. It would be a betrayal of trust to admit restriction upon 
this. (Treitschke, Politics.) 

4, The conflict of standards is due to a difference in group moral- 
ities: 

(a) In a dynastic state whose nature is to seek dominion, and in 
which dynastic and national loyalty are identified, a feudal morality 
finds in patriotism a sufficient ethical sanction. (Veblen, Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolution, The Nature of Peace.) 
Bismarck apparently accepted this for himself, but thought it neces- 
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sary to justify war to the common people by making it appear de- 
fensive. The religious counterpart of this feudal attitude appears 
in the conception of the national God. 

(b) The military ruling class has both by tradition and choice a 
Herrenmoral. It is not necessary to charge Nietzsche with bring- 
ing on the war, but he certainly thought he was advocating (1) a 
Herrenmoral and (2) a morality the reverse of the general morality 
of Christendom. A class which believes in its divine right to govern 
will naturally find such a Herrenmoral congenial. A nation which 
believes its Kultur superior will accept so much of a Herrenmoral 
as to make explicable collisions with codes of inferior culture. 

(c) The conflict in standards is due to the opposing attitudes of 
those who already possess all that they need and those who are 
obliged to seek new opportunities for expanding population and 
needs for raw material. It is analogous to the difference between 
the morality of property owners and syndicalists. 

(d) An idealism which rejects any empirical element or tests, if 
it has once come to find the content of its ideal in the state, does not 
shrink from any consequences and hence will be at variance with the 
ideals of those who consider consequences. (Dewey, German Phil- 
osophy and Politics.) Utilitarian philosophy can not appreciate the 
ethical ideal of the state. (Miinsterberg.) 

Elements of truth or half truth may be found in all these ex- 
planations. An ethics adequate for an international democratic so- 
ciety can not be the ethics of a ruling class; on the other hand, it 
can not be the ethics of vested rights to the exclusion of provision for 
growing needs. But it must separate sharply between economic 
needs which can and should be met through cooperation, and alleged 
needs of dominion. Nor can the ethical consciousness abdicate for 
any of the reasons offered in 1 and 2. 


JAMES H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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